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which the auspicious event was celebrated. Ben Jonson did
his best to produce a masque worthy of the occasion, and
Inigo Jones gave his talents to construct the machinery and
the decorations which were to amuse the frivolous crowd. The
hollowness of the ceremony which had been witnessed by the
admiring spectators must have betrayed itself by the necessity
of separating the boy bridegroom from his wife. Two years
after his marriage the Earl was sent to travel on the Continent,
and it was not till some time after he had attained the age of
eighteen that he returned, apparently shortly after Christmas,
1609, to claim his bride.1

If upon his return he looked for a faithful and loving wife,
he was doomed to a bitter disappointment He soon discovered
Conduct of that she regarded him with the deepest repugnance.
tL0aherEssex Under the most favourable circumstances this ill-
husband, assorted pair could never have lived together with
any degree of comfort. The sterling qualities which Essex
possessed, and which had already gained for him the respect of
Prince Henry, were shrouded from the eye of the thoughtless
observer by the heaviness and imperturbability of his outward
demeanour. Of all women then living, the young girl of seven-
teen who bore the name of Countess of Essex was the least
capable of appreciating his virtues. Headstrong and impetuous
by nature, she had received but an evil training at the hands of
her coarse-minded and avaricious mother. The Court in which
she had been bound to her child-husband was no place for the
cultivation of the feminine virtues of modesty and self-restraint.2

1  The date is proved by the statement in the libel (State Trials, ii. 785)
that Essex had lived with his wife for three years before the divorce case
began, and after he had arrived at the age of eighteen.    The date of his
baptism was Jan. 22, 1591 (Devereux, Lives of the Devereiix^ i. 211), con-
sequently he must have been eighteen in January, 1609.    Lady Essex's re-
ference to * the winter' in her letter to Mrs. Turner, State Trials, ii. 93,
probably refers to the winter of 1609-10.

2  It is difficult to pronounce with certainty upon the extent to which
the Court immorality went.    It is evident, from the circumstances which
are known to us, that it was bad enough ; but I believe that Mr. Hall am's
comparison of the Court of James with that of Charles II, is considerably